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In the Classical Review for September Professor 
Sonnenschein contributes a short article entitled An 
Experiment in University Education, being a new 
departure which has been made at Birmingham in 
the teaching of Greek literature. 

Every university, particularly a university of the 
very modern type, must have a large number of 
students who have never come into touch with Greek 
at all, even to the extent of learning the 
alphabet, and thus are entirely shut out from 
any kind of knowledge of what Greek literature 
means to the world. At Birmingham they have re- 
cently made a regulation by which a student may 
take a course in the history of Greek literature in 
English translations as a subsidiary subject for the 
Arts degree. The class meets three times a week, 
and takes up in the three terms (i) Homer, (2) the 
Drama, (3) Plato. The intent is that the student 
should read the essential parts of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, select plays of the Greek drama and some 
of the shorter dialogues of Plato. Occasional lec- 
tures will deal with the literary aspect of these 
works, but merely in the way of illustration. 

Professor Sonnenschein frankly admits that this 
new departure is an important one, but is sure that 
it will not be inimical to the study of the Greek lan- 
guage, because students who have learned Greek at 
school will, to the same extent as at present, take 
it up as a degree subject at the university. He thinks 
it likely that some who have never studied 
H before may be induced to take up the study of 
Greek later. His defense follows : 

But whether this latter result follows or not we 
feel that it is an injustice to students who have not 
had the advantage of a classical school education 
to be debarred, as they practically are at present, 
from all contact with the mind of Greece. That 
much of the spirit of Greek literature can be ac- 
quired from the excellent translations now available 
is attested by a cloud of witnesses ; and it is, indeed, 
not impossible that, in spite of the fact that for 
the full appreciation of Greek literature a knowledge 
of Greek is necessary, students who attend our new 
course may form a better idea of the contribution 
made by the mind of Greece to our European civil- 
ization than is formed by many a schoolboy who 
has painfully toiled through the elements of the 
Greek language and a few isolated products of the 
literature. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that the maintenance of Greek as an element in a 
liberal education depends in the long run on the 
existence of a widely diffused belief in the intrin- 
sic value of Greek studies; and this belief can hardly 



be better fostered than by bringing home to the 
mass of students at the Universities an understand- 
ing of and love for the treasures of Greek literature. 
They will, in many cases, desire for their children 
the advantage of a knowledge of the Greek language 
which has been denied to themselves. 

The course is safeguarded from becoming slipshod 
and unreal, says Professor Sonnenschein, by the fact 
that it is conducted by a teacher who knows the 
works in the original, 

and will, therefore, be able to make the students feel 
that a translation is not the ultimate thing, but only 
an attempt to represent it; it will be his aim to 
communicate to his pupils something of his own first- 
hand feeling for the original. Secondly, we encour- 
age an intelligent study of the literature by connect- 
ing it with a course of lectures on history. 

Such a suggestion has been made more than once 
on this side of the water, and in opposition it has 
been urged with justice that in reality such a course 
as here indicated is a course in English literature 
rather than Greek. At Birmingham the attempt is 
made to avoid this criticism, as it appears, but it is 
very questionable whether it can be avoided and 
whether, in fact, it is worth avoiding. If a course 
of this kind is really made stiff enough a great deal 
may be gotten out of it by mature students.. At 
Birmingham only students in their second or third 
year are admitted. If such a scheme were to be 
tried in this country it should likewise be under the 
direction of a trained classicist, and at the same 
time it should be open only to juniors or seniors 
in College. I cannot see that there would be any 
danger in having such a course connected with the 
department of Greek or Latin if handled in the way 
suggested. The danger lies in offering such a course 
too early, in allowing the possibility of such a course 
in the High School, in the certainty that in the at- 
tempt—so common in this country— to reach the 
goal without crossing the intervening swamp, pupils 
who might otherwise study Greek or Latin in their 
early years will be diverted. If a person cannot 
study Greek or, for that matter, Latin, in the origi- 
nal, he should by all means read translations, and if 
he reads these under strict supervision at the hands 
of those and those alone who really know the classi- 
cal literatures at first hand, much good may come of 
it ; but it is entirely right to emphasize that substitu- 
tion of such work for a course in Latin or Greek will 
be inevitably dangerous to the student of Classics as 
well as to the cause of classical study. G. L. 



